THE STAND: 


BY A SOCIETY OF YOUNG MEN. 





Nought from our birth, or ancestors we claim, 
All is our own, our honor and our shame. 





No. IV. HARTFORD, APRIL 21, 1820. 





All devil as I am, a damned wretch, 

A harden’d, stubborn, unrepenting villain, 

Still my heart melts at human wretchedness ; 
And with sincere, tho’ unavailing sighs, 

I view the helpless children of distress.---BuRNS. 


Since the Authors of the Round Table, “hold 
alike both censure and applause in contempt,” | 
may again, (with impunity,) make a few remarks 
on their proceedings. I harbour no hostility 
against their publication, but approve of it, when 
confined to proper subjects ; and such only we 
were led to expect, by the professions in their 
first number, from which they have widely di- 
gressed, and it appears, that notwithstanding their 
ill success, in every point of view, (unless it be 
indeed, that of having ‘dispelled the gloom 
which has so long hung over the literature of this 
city,”) they are not yet discouraged in the good 
cause. Despairing however, of producing any 
effect upon such a collection of insolent vaga- 
bonds, as in their second number, they represent- 
ed the youth of Hartford to be, they now turn to 
the parents, to whom they deal out advice very 
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liberally, concerning the management of those, 
who are yet subjects for reformation. They 
continue harping to the tune, of ‘‘the good old 


times,”’ the ‘‘ virtuous days of yore,” and gravely } 


inform us, that our grandfathers were wiser, and 
better than we ; which it would indeed, be very 
irreverent in us to deny. And surely, if the 
united testimony of Authors of every age, may 
be credited, this little world of ours, has been 
growing worse and worse, ever since its crea- 
tion; and [ cannot help thinking, that it would 
have been an addition to Adam’s pleasures in 
Eden, to have been able to comment upon Eve’s 
fig-leaf finery, and to have told her how much 
more simple was the attire of her grandmother. 

I agree with Medley, that ‘ the crowds of mad- 
cap beys are a great nuisance,’ and consider his 
remark very sage and just, that, ‘‘ to strike at the 
root of the evil, is the easiest way to eradicate tt.” 
The evil alluded to, I conceive to be ow- 
ing, to a strict adherence, to the principles of 
Dr. Franklin respecting early marriages ; it is 
not surprising however, considering the venera- 
tion in which he is held, that his ideas have be- 
come so universally adopted, especially, when 
so concordant with our feelings. But the time 
has come, when the Doctor’s early marriages, 
are as sure a source of misery to the contracting 
parties, as their ‘‘ mad cap children’? are to soci- 
ety. The various causes and remedies of these 
evils, I must defer enumerating, for want of 
room, until some future No. when, Mr. Medley, 
T intend to ‘aim a blow more directly at the root 
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of the evil, persuaded that in this way rt may be 
more easily eradicated.” 
If Medley ‘‘ hadn’t stuck his nose on our side 

_ the turnip-bed, the shot never would have touch- 
ed him ;”’ or, had he been candid enough to ac- © 

_ knowledge, that his remarks applied only to a 

_ part of our young men, we had never interfered 

_ with him ; but in taking the broad ground which 
he has, he offers an individual insult to each, and 
merits the indignation of all. 

ALEXANDER DASHOFF. 
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OLD TIMES—LITTLE BRIDGE---GREAT DO.---THANKES- ie 
GIVING---HEN SHOOTING, Xc. 





When first from distant lands, our fathers came, 
And view’d a savage wild, unknown to fame, 
Had some kind Genius, deigned to dissipate 
The clouds, that hover’d o’er the ways of fate, 
And shewed what fruits, should from their labours rise, 5, 
In future ages, to their wond’ring eyes, i: 
Each Blueskin’s heart, had Blueskin rules transgress’d, | 
And danced for pleasure, in its owner’s breast. 


Mill River then, was free as mountain wind, , 
Not deck’d by markets, nor by dams confined, : 
Quonehtacut,* no gaudy rope-walks bore, 

No mighty wharves, were built along its shore ; 
Then, all was wrapt in gloom, and forest shade--- 
But now, how great a contrast is display’d. 


A long acquaintance is required to see, 

Oh! Hartford, all the charms which beam in thee. 
From far, the approaching Stranger may admire, 
Two hay-stack Steeples, and one painted spire ; 


* The ancient mode of spelling Connecticut. 
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He enters, and his eye with pleasure meets, 

Thy never muddy, never dusty streets ; 

But thy proud State-House, oft to mind will bring 
The image in the dream of Babylon’s King ; 

‘* Half stone, and capp’d with brick---why this is most 
Incongruous---you forgot to count the cost,” 

The trav’ller said, and turned himself away, 
New faults to find---new beauties to survey. 
Arrived at Little Bridge, he cast his eye 

Adown the stream, o’er many a mould’ring stye, 
O’er air built houses just on ruin’s brink, 

And ditches adding to the mighty sink ; 

While in the distance, the Distill’ry’s spire, 

And saw mill rose---fit subjects for a fire. 

He gazed on all these beauties, but no word 
Escaped his lips---whenee Hartford folks inferred, 
That by the grandeur of the scene, his breast 
Was filled with awe---too great to be expressed. 
He turned to visit Hartford’s chiefest pride, 

The Rope walk Bridge, which overhangs the tide 
Of fair Connecticut. He tried in vain, 

By peeping through its air holes, to obtain 

A prospect of the country---In despair, 

At length he climbed upon the Roof---and there 
The matchless glories of the landscape bright, 
Burst in their splendor, on his ravished sight. 

On one side, lay East Hartford’s mowing lots, 

Its cornfields, pastures, and potatoe plots ; 

Below, Dutch Point appeared---above, between 
The trees just peeping, Sinking Fund was seen--- 
A little Hartford---in its neighborhood, 

Here bloom’d New Guinea---there Hard Scrabble stood : 
All miniatures of Hartford rising fast, 

To leave behind their prototype at last. 


The following morning came---It was the day, 
When all Connecticut should praise and pray. 
The Stranger was not in the mood for prayer, 
Churches were open, but he went not there ; 
Rather a ramble by himself he chose, 

To pass this week day, drest in Sunday’s clothes 
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The bells were ringing, as he paced the street, 
And many a bumpkin ’twas his hap to meet ; 
And many a flaunting Miss, and tawdry Madam, 
And Dandy, graceful as Monboddo’s Adam. 


West, as he stray’d, and pac’d the Brick-yard through. 


A concourse of strange figures met his view ; 

Some armed with guns, some firing here and there, 

A bonfire glowing---but no signs of prayer. 

A few poor fowls, were to the fences bound, 

To be by inches murdered ; and around 

Were wretches, who had ne’er compassion known. 

Or given a thought, to sufferings not their own. 

‘**Oh mighty hunters !---Soul of Nimrod see,”’ 

The Stranger said, *‘ their deeds eclipsing thee. 

Go on---torment God’s creatures---and let Heaven 

Thus see, your gratitude for blessings given--- 

This is your day of worship, praise and prayer ; 

Your deep devotion, scenes like these declare. 

Shame! Shame! on you, ye guardians of the peace, 

Why make ye not, these barbarous sports to cease !”’ 
(To be continued.) 


The following ‘‘Scholiad, or History of the Hartford 
Grammar School,’”? was not written by Invincibles; if 
was politely handed us, by a friend, to whom we are 
much obliged, and hope the Authors will favor us with 
more of their productions. 


THE SCHOLIAD. 


My memory oft recalls the happy days, 

Of youthful pleasures, and of boyish plays, 

And all those merry hours, which leave behind 
So sweet, yet sad, impressions on the mind. 

Oft I remember Langdon’s gentle sway, 

Who dozed in school the appointed hours away. 
No household broils disturbed his peaceful life, 
Nor strife, nor troubles---for he had no wife ; 
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He lived in quiet, till by fate’s command, 
He left the Sceptre to another hand. 


Now from the North, upon our sight appalled, 
Rushed a stern tyrant, Isaac Parsons called. 
Rudely he seized, on Langdon’s sacred chair, 

And grimly frowning, raised his voice in air. 

** Ye clods,”’ he cried,---‘* ye dunces vile give ear,--- 
Hear our decree, and reverence what ye hear. 
Whereas, we dread the teacher’s common doom, 
To hear the whisper buzzing round the room, 
Resolved to shun it, we proclaim our law, 

Which he who breaks, shall direful vengeance draw 
On his devoted back.---What luckless boy, 

With the shrill whisper, dares our ears annoy, 
Dragg’d forth, and flogg’d, in sorrow shall bewail 
His dire offence, nor shall our vengeance fail. 

Let each submissive, dread the hand that flogs, 
Nor dare offend the prince of Pedugogues, 

For such I govern, uncontroll’d and free, 

And such are blockhead boys, compared to ME ;” 
He said, and sternly rising, in terrorem, 

A huge mahogany ferrule hung before him : 

Pale with affright, each urchin trembling sate, 

For in this Demon’s eye, each read his fate, 
Bootless ’twould be, and vain each tale to tell, 
How H*****s smarted, and how W*****p fell,--- 
How C*****r suffered, and how W*****ms swore, 
And muttered vengeaace,---but he did no more. 

In sighs and groans, we spent two tedious years, 
Till Witter came, to ease us of our fears. 


Now, though the ferrule was not thrown aside, 

The sounds of woe, and sobs of terror died ; 

With winning words, and mild persuasive art, 

He turn’d to study, many a youthful heart, 

And soon by kindness, caused his flock to thrive, 

And led those boys, whom Parsons could not drive. 
Yet, he could be with dignity severe, 

And those whom kindness moved not, move by fear ; 
This W**d can testify, and B***s well knows, 

That words unheeded, were pursued by blows. 
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When the good Witter first assumed the chair, 
A little band of carping fools there were, 
Who with malicious eyes, in vain look’d round 


For something wrong---but nothing wrong they found. 


But these, whose numbers were at first but few, 
Soon pass’d away, and vanished like the dew. 
So when intrepid Guille, first dared alone, 

The various dangers of yon heavens unknown, 
A single moment ere he sailed away, 

The envious trees, his airy course delay ; 

But cleared of these, how soon he rose on high. 
Admired, majestic, gliding through the sky. 


Witter departed, and his empty place, 

Was filled by Hooker, of the nut-brown face,--- 
Fill’d ‘* did I say,” he occupied the chair, 

Yet to our eyes, there seemed a vacuum there : 
But our dislike, abating day by day, 

When time had soothed our sorrow, died away. 
Ah luckless rogues, we yet were doomed to see, 
There might be masters, Hooker, worse than thee. 
He wanted Witter’s soul-persuading art, 

But bad a well stored head, and honest heart ; 
And with regret his pupils saw the day, 

In which he left to other hands the sway. 


Oh Golton! then thy powers of oratory, 
Shone forth resplendent, in their native glory. 
See where he stands, and spits, and speaks by turns, 
While all the orator within him burns--- 
He waves his hand---he lifts his voice on high, 
And speaks, while gratitude illumes his eye. 
‘¢Most Reverend Sir, your quondam scholars, 
Profusely liberal of their dollars, 
Have bought, and we presume to hope, 
You will accept, the works of Pope. 
We are your witnesses this day, 
That while your hands have borne the sway, 
Censoriousness has sought in vain, 
For cause or reason to complain ; 
And ’tis a weight on every heart 
That now we meet thee, but to part. 
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Oh, when these halcyon days are gone, 
And manhood’s toils, and cares come on. 
Wher’er we sail on life’s broad sea, 
Remembrance turning still to thee, 
Shall view thee as an angel bright, 
Guiding our foot-steps to the light. 
Forgive, forget, whatever this 
Unthinking band, has done amiss ; 
And let good-will from memory hide 
Each character’s less pleasing side, 
And when this life’s sad journey ends, 
Oh, may we meet in Heaven as friends.” 
He said, and having thus in part expressed, 
The deep affection that inspired his breast, 
He made a leg of reverence and of love, 
And laid the Scholar’s Present on the stove. 


Next C*****n came. a phantom of dismay, 

Ye sons of Hartford, mourn that luckless day. 
Tall like a scare-crow’s ghost, his meagre form. 
His smile, a death’s head, his reproof a storm. 
Still o’er the heads of this devoted school, 

He shakes the hickory, or waves the rule. 

How oft his scholars turn to days gone by, 

And the good Witter meets their memory’s eye ; 
And Hooker, Langdon---Parsons, even thou 
Wouldst seem to them, a guardian angel now ; 
But ye are gone, and C*****n too shall go; 
Nought is eternal in this world below. 





N.B. Having received Newspapers from several Editors, 
in different parts of the Union, wishing to exchange with 
the Stand, we conclude, they have mistaken it for a week- 
ly paper; probably from the paragraph in the Philadel- 
phia ‘‘ Independent Balance,” which in its flattering com- 
ments, speaks of it as ** a paper lately published in Hart- 
ford.” We therefore take this opportunity of informing 
them, that though not af present a periodical publication, 
if agreeable to them, under existing circumstances, we 
should be happy to exchange with them. | 
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ice Wurreas, by report, several | 3 
Booksellers have had the credit of |, 
publishing the Stand, we state for the 
information of the Public, that no 


Bookseller ever did, or ever shall pub- 
lish it. ‘ 








